DIVERTED —When the industry op- 
ACREAGE posed the imposition of 

marketing orders’ for 
canning crops before the last Congress, 
among the most convincing arguments 
were those opposed to the acreage or 
production control provisions of these 
orders, It was pointed out among other 
things that such control would put the 
industry in a straight jacket, prevent the 
development of new processing areas and 
the expansion of an individual processors 
business. 


The industry knows well that Congress 
heeded these warnings by striking out 
of the legislation the objectionable 
phrase that would have permitted the 
imposition of marketing orders on proc- 
essing crops. 


Last week on page 7 of this publica- 
tion, readers learned, if indeed they had 
not already known, that Secretary Ben- 
son is a determined man. The announce- 
ment concerned the use of some 35 to 40 
million acres diverted from the basic 
crops of corn, wheat, cotton, peanuts and 
tobacco under the price support program. 
The industry was shocked to learn that 
not only processing crops were ruled 
out on this land, but just about every- 
thing else but hay and pasture. 


That announcement was made on 
August 27. It didn’t take the Secretary 
long to change his mind. In his press 
conference on Wednesday of this week, 
the proposed controls were relaxed con- 
siderably so that now the only crops that 
may not be planted on the diverted acre- 
age in 1955 are the crops under allot- 
ment and commercial vegetables—that’s 
right, commercial vegetables—the proc- 
essor is still holding the bag. 


Mr. Benson’s decision to relax the 
toughest federal planting controls in his- 
tory was due chiefly he said, to severe 
crop losses this year due to the drought. 
He hopes that farmers will put most of 
the land into feed supplies which have 
been reduced at a time when livestock 
numbers are increasing. He didn’t say 
that farmers had expressed emphatically 
their distaste for the program to Re- 
publican Congressmen, many of whom 
are facing an election campaign at the 
present time. 


The administration is politically com- 
mitted to a program of price support 
and the merits or demerits of such a 
program are of little note here. The same 
considerations govern the inclusion of 
processing crops. So that the industry’s 
chances of getting a reversal on proc- 
essing crops will depend not so much on 
the merits of the case as on the amount 
of political pressure that can be brought 
to bear. 
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DISTRIBUTION —A good many years ago, about 20 to be 

more exact, when the Robinson-Patman Bill 
DILEMMA was being hotly debated as now, the question 
was often asked, “What happens when the big boys gain control and 
start scrapping among themselves for the spoils?” Now it may not 
be that we have reached that point in the food distribution business 
just yet, but if we haven’t we are getting very close to it. More and 
more the intensive competitive battle for the consumers grocery 
store dollar is lining up giant against giant and average sized 
canners and freezers, wholesalers and brokers are asking them- 
selves where do we go from here. 


It is a well known fact, of course, that brokers have turned to 
non foods — 83 percent of them in fact handle some non food 
accounts according to a recent survey—and wholesalers too are 
trying their luck with drug and department store items. But judg- 
ing from the results of a continuing study just released by the U. S. 
Wholesale Grocers Association, (see page 9) the declining profits 
of the wholesaler have not been halted despite an increase in the 
amount of business handled and despite a reduction in operating 
expenses. 


So the picture is unfolding in much the same manner as pre- 
dicted by the “oldtimers” 20 years ago. To meet the competition 
of the chains, both corporate and voluntary, the only alternative 
left open to the old line wholesaler after reducing expenses and 
increasing his volume, (particularly now that he has sluffed off the 
responsibility and the possible profits of sales and service), is to 
reduce his margin of profit in line with the chains. The gimmick is 
that only a limited number of giants are able to obtain enough 
volume to stay in business on a profit of 1 percent or less. That 
kind of a profit just does not provide enough dollars on the limited 
volume of the average wholesaler. And as the average wholesaler 
goes, so goes the average canner, freezer and food broker. 


One way out, according to the survey, would seem to be the 
Institutional market. A number of canners have been casting an 
eye on that market also, and at the annual meeting of the “Wagon 
Jobbers” held in Chicago last month, participants in a panel ‘dis- 
cussion, deeply concerned over the sagging profit picture of frozen 
foods at the retail level, advocated intensified cultivation of institu- 
tional sales as one way for distributors to operate at more profit- 
able levels. So the institutional gold rush is apparently on. While 
the vein is undoubtedly a rich one, “Yellow Fever” can be danger- 
ous to the inexperienced and the field is hardly large enough for 
everyone to stake a claim. What then after the gold rush has 
subsided? 
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MEETING SCHEDULE 


SEPTEMBER 20-22, 1954 — MAYON- 
NAISE & SALAD DRESSING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Hershey 
Hotel, Hershey, Pa. 


OCTOBER 3-5, 1954—FROZEN FOOD DIS- 
TRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd 
Annual Western Regional Convention, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 10-138, 1954 — NATIONAI. 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual 
Convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1954—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 23rd Annual Meeting, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1954 — IO0WA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 3-5, 1954—ASSOCIATION 
OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, Annual 
Meeting and Conference, Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1954—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1954 — OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Co- 
lonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1954 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 8-10, 1954 — GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, Annual 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 17-18-19, 1954—1INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 28-30, 1954 — onTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER 7, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 9-13, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1955 — NoRTHWEST 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — NoRTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — 10WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — IOWA 
STATE COLLEGE, Annual Canners Confer- 
ence, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Man- 
agement Work Shop, University of 
Maryland, 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Fieldmen’s School, University of Mary- 
land. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Annual Canners and 
Fieldman’s School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1955 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 2-3, 1955 —oHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Canners’ Short Course, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 14-15-16, 1955—caANa- 
DIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Convention, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Quebec (forty miles southeast of 
Ottawa, and about eighty miles from 
Montreal, Quebec). 
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FEBRUARY 18, 1955 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 ~— NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annval Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 9, 1955—TRI-STATE PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales Clinic, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


MARCH 10-11, 1955—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 25-26, 1955—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 43rd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 28-29, 1955—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 51st Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara. 


Canning Vegetable Acreage 
Still Controlled Under 
Diverted Acreage Program 


Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 
Benson on Wednesday, September 15, 
lifted the drastic acreage controls an- 
nounced August 27 on acreage diverted 
from the basic crops of corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, peanuts and tobacco, on all crops 
except wheat and commercial vegetables 
for fresh market or processing. The an- 
nouncement leaves farmers in 1955 free 
to plant any crop except the basic crops 
and vegetables on that acreage. 

Under the revised program there will 
be no distinction next year as to the 
size of farm operations with regard to 
diverted acres. There will be no “total 
acreage allotment’, even if more than 10 
acres are to be diverted from allotment 
crops in 1955. Cross compliance with in- 
dividual crop allotments will be the basic 
requirement for price support eligibility. 

That part of the announcement having 
to do with commercial vegetables is as 
follows: 

“There are special provisions with re- 
gard to two crops, or groups of crops. 
One applies to commercial vegetables and 
the other to wheat. 

“The 1955 harvested acreage of veg- 
etables, potatoes and sweet potatoes (for 
the fresh market or processing) and dry 
edible beans must not exceed the average 
acreage of these crops planted for har- 
vest on the farm in 1952 and 1953. If the 
harvested acreages of these crops do ex- 
ceed the 1952-53 base, the producer is 
not eligible for any of the crop price 
supports which are available in 1955— 
even if he has complied with the indi- 
vidual crop acreage allotments estab- 
lished for his farm. This provision is 
intended to give added protection to the 
commercial vegetable and potato grow- 
ers, who are especially vulnerable to the 
possible adverse effects of shifts in pro- 
duction.” 
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GLASSED FOODS 


Fruit Spread Production 
Reaches Post-War Peak 


Largest increase (1953 over 1952) in preserves and jams. Pro- 
portion in glass declines due to increase of production in No. 10 
cans. Armed Forces take nearly 50 percent more than 1952. 


Commercial production of standard 
preserves and jams, jellies, fruit butters 
and marmalades in the United States 
reached an estimated post-war high of 
701,600,000 pounds in 1953. This was 
an increase of 53,400,000 pounds, or 8.7 
percent, over production of 648,200,000 
pounds in 1952. The major part of the 
increase took place in preserves and 
jams. 


During the year, imports of these 
same products amounted to 8,719,520 
pounds, while exports came to only 
1,586,486 pounds. Current supplies are 
estimated to have provided 4.4 pounds 
of fruit spreads for every American con- 
sumer, including members of the Armed 
Services overseas. The corresponding 
per capita figure in 1952 was 4.2 pounds. 


This preliminary report in the Fifth 
Annual Preserve Industry Survey is 
based on data provided for 1952 and 1953 
by 117 manufacturers whose combined 
output accounted for 69 percent of indus- 
try production in 1952. The survey is 
conducted by the Food Industries Di- 
vision of the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration under the financial 
sponsorship of the National Preservers 
Association. 


PRODUCTION BY TYPE 


Preserves and jams provided the great- 
est volume increase in 1953. Total pro- 
duction during the year is estimated at 
358,100,000 pounds, compared with 309,- 
800,000 pounds in 1952, a rise of 15.6 
percent. About a third of the increase 
was in strawberry preserves, a third di- 
vided among grape, peach and _ black- 
berry, while the remainder occurred in 
fruit types not specifically covered in the 
survey. Production of cherry preserves 
declined by about 15 percent and produc- 
tion of red raspberry preserves remained 
at the 1952 level. 


Production of jellies also increased, but 
not as much, Estimated output for 1953 
was 243,900,000 pounds, 5.8 percent over 
1952, when volume amounted to 230,500- 
000 pounds. The increase in grape jelly 
of 17.4 percent offset production de- 
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creases in apple, apple mixture, current, 
and crab apple. Blackberry jelly produc- 
tion increased by nearly 7 percent. Jel- 
lies composed of fruits unspecified in the 
survey increased by over 10 percent. 


Fruit butter production, which seems 
to run alternately to one good year and 
one bad year, declined from 1952 levels 
by 10.5 percent in 1953, with the major 
decline occurring in plants located in the 
Northeast and Midwest. Production in 
1953 is estimated at 71,300,000 pounds, 
compared with 79,700,000 pounds in 1952. 


Marmalade production during 1953 
held its own in the national picture, al- 
though production in the Northeast de- 
clined by nearly 20 percent. Increased 
production in the South, Midwest and 
West made up this difference. The net 
result was a slight increase for the in- 
dustry as a whole, of 0.5 percent, from 
28,200,000 pounds in 1952, to 28,300,000 
pounds in 1953. 


TYPES OF CONTAINERS 


Over 80 percent of the increase in 
preserve and jam production occurred in 
glass-packed volume, about equally di- 
vided between glasses containing less 
than one pound and those containing 
more than one pound. Production in one 
pound glasses declined. Substantial in- 
creases also occurred in preserves and 
jams packed in non-glass containers, 
particuarly in Number 10 cans. 


In jellies, production increases were 
limited to that packed in non-glass con- 
tainers, with the number 10 can pack 
accounting for nearly 70 percent of the 
entire gain. Production of glass-packed 
jellies in containers of one pound or less 
declined, offsetting increased volume in 
glasses containing over one pound. 


The major decrease in fruit butter 
production occurred in the element 
packed in glasses of more than one 
pound capacity. Some gain was shown 
for fruit butter packed in one pound 
glasses and number 10 cans. In marma- 
lades, there was a decrease in production 
packed in glasses containing one pound 
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and over one pound, and a substantial 
gain in that packed in number 10 cans. 
Minor decreases occurred in marmalade 
production packed in glasses with a con- 
tent of less than one pound and in non- 
glass containers other than number 10 
cans. 


The proportion of preserve and jam 
production contained in glass decreased 
from 93.2 percent in 1952 to 91.9 percent 
in 1953; jellies in glass comprised 87.0 
percent of the total in 1952, and 82.3 
percent of the total in 1953. Fruit but- 
ters in glass declined from .94.2 percent 
to 92.1 percent of the total, and glass- 
packed marmalade, from 89.7 to 86.4 per- 
cent between the two years. 


PRODUCTION INCREASE IN 
NO. 10 CANS 


Production packed in number 10 cans 
in 1953 inereased by 41.3 percent for all 
fruit spreads combined. The increase in 
actual production in this type of con- 
tainer ranged from 33 to 45 percent for 
the individual types of fruit spread. Pre- 
serve and jam production packed in num- 
ber 10 cans comprised 5.0 percent of re- 
ported production in 1952, and 6.0 per- 
cent in 1953; jellies packed in number 10 
cans were 8.7 percent of reported pro- 
duction in 1952, and 11.9 percent in 1953. 
The proportion of fruit butter packed in 
this type of container increased from 3.9 
percent to 5.9 percent of the total, and 
in marmalade, the proportion rose from 
9.1 to 12.2 percent. : 


GLASS CONTAINER SIZES 

In glass-packed preserves and jams, 
the proportion in less than one pound 
glasses increased only slightly, from 49.7 
percent in 1952 to 50.2 percent in 1953. 
The proportion in one pound glasses 
dropped from 24.5 percent to 20.1 percent 
between the two years, and in glasses of 
over one pound capacity, rose from 25.8 
percent to 29.7 percent. 


In glass-packed jellies, containers hold- 
ing over one pound increased in use from 
21.7 percent to 23.7 percent, while one- 
pound containers decreased from 4.3 to 
3.2 percent. Volume contained in glasses 
of less than one pound capacity was still 
predominant although decreasing from 
74.0 percent to 73.1 percent during the 
period. 


DELIVERIES TO ARMED FORCES 

Deliveries of fruit spreads to the 
Armed Forces at 29,585,000 pounds dur- . 
ing 1953 represented a substantial in- 
crease (nearly 50%) over the 20,246,000 
pounds delivered in 1952, but are still 
only a fraction of the 103,357,000 pounds 
delivered in 1951. 


Preserves and jams at _ 17,246,000 
pounds and jellies at 11,728,000 pounds 
accounted for the bulk of total deliveries 
to the Armed Forces in 1953. Apple but- 
ter accounted for only 611,000 pounds 
and there were no deliveries of marma- 
lade. 
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GLASSED FOODS 


PICKLE PACKERS NEW 
CONVENTION PLANS 


Begining with 1956 there will be but 
two meetings of the National Pickle 
Packers Association a year ... One in 
April, a two day meet and one in October, 
a three day convention with special ses- 
sions or seminars for Salesmen, Produc- 
tion men, Fieldmen and other special 
groups. 


The next February meeting scheduled 
in Chicago at the Drake Hotel February 
18, 1955 will be the last Winter meeting 
to be held. The meeting held in July this 
year was the last of the Mid-year meet- 
ings. The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will continue to be held in October, 
the 1954 meeting at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, on October 27 and the 1955 
meeting at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
October 19, 20 and 21. Spotlight session 
at this coming October meeting will be 
the panel and floor discussion of Pickle 
Week Merchandising Policies. Harvest 
Bow! Festivities will be held there on the 
evening of the 26th. 


OLIVE MARKETING ORDER 
AMENDED 


Amended marketing orders for Cali- 
fornia canned olives and California green 
olives for the 1954-55 marketing season 
went into effect September 13. The 
‘principal objectives of the order, carry- 
ing out provisions of the California Mar- 
keting Act of 1937, is to carry out ad- 
vertising and sales promotion activities 
for California canned and California 
green olives, establish certain minimum 
quality requirements for both items and 
establish certain minimum size require- 
ments for canned, whole or pitted olives. 


The Olive Advisory Board consists of 
seven producers and seven processors, 


with their respective alternates. Office 
headquarters of the board are located at 
24 California St.,, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, with W. N. Smith as manager. 


‘o 


The Carnation Milk Co. and the West- 
ern Condensing Co., of Petaluma, Cali- 
fornia, have organized a new company 
under joint ownership to be called the 
Instant Milk Co. This company will 


market a new nonfat dry milk called In- 
stant Milk, to be promoted under the Car- 
nation label. 


LIBERTY 
CHERRIES 


Newly designed label being used by 
Liberty Cherry & Fruit Company, of 
Covington, Kentucky, has a basic white 
background with a bottom panel of light 
blue. Brand and product identities are 
emphasized with bold lettering in deep 
blue and red colors. The statue of Lib- 
erty is carried in deep blue. All blue 
colors are shaded with yellow. Product 
is being sold by Brokers throughout the 
United States and Canada. Jars by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company; closures 
by Crown Cork and Seal; labels by Niel- 
sen Lithographing Co., Cincinnati. 


Whe!e onicns, ready for immediate and 
convenient use, are being distributed in 
one-pound glass jars by H. P. Cannon & 
Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Delaware, through 
brekers in the eastern half of the United 


States. Jars are by Owens-Illinois; 


closures by White Cap. 


VA WANTS APPLES AND SAUCE 


Veterans Administration has issued 
invitations to bid on 19,000 cases of Std. 
No. 10 canned app!es (Federal Specifi- 
cation Z-A-611b). These for delivery in 
lots varying from 2,500 to 4,000 cases to 
Summerville, New Jersey, Wilmington, 
California and Hines, Illinois during No- 
vember and December. 


The Veterans Administration also in- 
vites offers on 7,500 cases of Fey. No. 10 
apple sauce (Federal Specification 
Z-A-621b), for delivery at the same 
points during November or earlier, and 
January. In the event sufficient quanti- 
ties of 10’s are not offered, bids on No. 
2% and No, 2 apple sauce will be con- 
sidered. The bids will be opened in room 
1115, Veterans Administration Building 
at 11:00 A.M., October 5. 
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Pepi’s French Fried Bacon Rinds, packed under vacuum in 
glass jars, are now being distributed in major markets in the 
United States, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, according to the manu- 
facturer, Whittex Company, 1010 National Bank Building, Lima, 
Ohio. Varieties of bacon rinds include plain and those flavored 
with garlic, barbecue, and cheese. Jars are supplied by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company; lug-type closures by Crown Cork & 
Seal; labels by Epsen Lithographing Co. Other Pepi products 
include Mexican pumpkin seeds, parched corn, spanish peanuts, 
whole cashews, mixed nuts, and old fashioned redskins. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


Jobber Profits Show Steady Decline 


U. S. W. G. A. Survey also indicates decline in operating expenses 


and increase in turnover. 


Analysis of a survey of Wholesale 
Grocers Profit and Loss figures during 
1953, just released by the United States 
Wholesale Grocers Association when 
compared with similar data for prior 
years, shows a steady decline in Whole- 
sale Grocers gross and net profits. The 
survey, which is part of a continuing 
study by U. S. W. G. A., just released by 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President of the Association, also shows 
an accompaning decline in operating ex- 
penses and a steady increase in average 
annual turn-over. 


New features of USWGA’s 1953 Sur- 
vey, which have been added to the valu- 
able statistics collected annually, include 
data on institutional houses, volume of 
institutional business done by non-insti- 
tutional firms, and the use of preprinted 
order forms. 


The institutional data reveals that the 
reporting institutional firms show col- 
lectively gross profit, operating expenses, 
and net profit approximately twice as 
great as wholesale grocers whose pri- 
mary service is to retailers. 


The report shows that on an average 
non-institutional wholesalers who did in- 
stitutional business had a volume of such 
business equal to between 5% and 6% of 
total sales. : 


It is also indicated that the use of pre- 
printed order forms is more prevalent 
among wholesalers operating cost plus 
systems than among other types of 
wholesalers. 


The report of the 1953 figures is com- 
piled from 119 usable schedules. A total 
of 141 schedules were received. The 119 
firms had an aggregate annual volume 
of $319,906,822. The individual firms 
vanged in volume from about $390,000 to 
ibout $23,000,000. The median firm had 
net sales of $1,496,514, and the average 
per-firm volume was $2,711,074. Both 
he median and the average were larger 
han for 1952. 


PROFITS 


Gross profit has steadily declined, and 
ubstantially since 1950. The decrease 
‘or the three-year period amounted to 
1.68% of sales. 


Both net profit and operating expenses 
lave closely followed the declining curve 
of gross profit. For the years 1951-1953, 
net profit declined .92% of sales and 
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Institutional firms fare better. 


operating expenses declined .82% of 


sales. 


The 1953 average gross profit of 7.42% 
of sales compares with previous years as 
follows: 1952—-7.80%; 1951—8.751%; 
1950—9.100% ;  1949—8.156%;  1948— 
8.658%. 


The 1953 net profit before taxes of 
1.09% of sales contrasts with other years 
as follows: 1952—0.98%; 1951—1.636% ; 
1950—2.008%; 1949—1.380%; 1948— 
1.781%. 


Only seven of the 119 participating 
firms showed a net loss in 1953. This con- 
trasts sharply with 1952 for which 17 out 
of 139 firms reported a net loss. While 
66 of the 119 reporting firms were lo- 
cated in the South only one establishment 
in that region reported a loss. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
Average Operating Expenses: 1953— 


7.34%; 1952—7.49%; 1951—8.061%; 
1950—8.161%; 1949—7.826%; 1948— 
7.881%. Operating expenses have con- 


tinued downward for the last three con- 
secutive years. Average operating ex- 
pense percentage for 1953 was the lowest 
for all the reporting years. 


TURNOVER 
Average Annual Turnover: 1953— 
10.91; 1952—10.02; 1951—8.700; 1950— 
9.040; 1949—8.980; 1948—7.380. It will 


be noted that with the exception of the 
year 1951 turnover has steadily increased. 


A. Earle Clake & Son, Food Brokers 
of Miami, Florida, have added a Frozen 
Food Department. Frozen Foods now 
handled by the firm include Welch’s 
Grape Concentrate, Chicken-Of-The-Sea 
Tuna pies, and the Gorton-Pew Fisheries 
line. 


Better Management Techniques, best 
use of single or multi story warehouses, 
plugging up the profit leaks in delivery 
operations and making sales efforts pay 
off will be the subjects dealt with by 
leading specialists at the U. S. Wholesale 
Grocers Association’s Management De- 
velopment Conference scheduled for New 
Orleans, October 6, 7, and 8. 
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GIANT DRIVES TO CAPTURE 
FROZEN MARKET 


The Giant Food Stores of Washington, 
D. C., have launched a campaign to cap- 
ture the area’s frozen-food market. Goal 
is to increase the chain’s frozen-food 
sales by 100 percent. 

Brought into the Washington market 
for the first time was Top Frost, a frozen 
food line designed, Leonard Abel, Frozen 
Food Merchandiser said, to “combine top 
quality with a price that everyone can 
afford.” 

The introduction of the product was 
heralded by the largest food promotional 
campaign in Washington’s history. 

Giant published full-page ads in all 
three of Washington’s major news- 
papers, hired a sky-writer to write the 
words “Top Frost” over the city during 
rush hours, ordered 110 radio and tele- 
vision spots during the initial two weeks, 
prepared a television film, set up internal 
displays in twenty-six supermarkets, and 
aimed a publicity campaign at publica- 
tions throughout the nation. 

Coordinated with the advertising and 
publicity efforts was an internal promo- 
tional program. Each of the Washington 
chain’s twenty-six supermarkets was 
equipped with “Top Frost” badges for 
employees, thousands of “stuffers” for 
shopping bags, cash register cards, ban- 
ners to be strung inside the stores, win- 
dow posters, and food case signs. 

Giant employees aiso were given Top 
Frost products to take home and try for 
themselves. 


Top Frost, packed for Topeo Asso- 
ciates, representing a group of independ- 
ent food chain operators, is handled by 
the Big Bear Stores in Chicago; Wein- 
garten’s in Texas; the Star Markets in 
Boston; the Wrigley Stores in Detroit, 
and the Penn Fruit Stores in Phila- 
delphia. 


Abel said the chain’s frozen food sales 
five years ago amounted to less than 
three percent of total sales. Today, the 
figure stands at five percent, and, in 
some of Giant’s supermarkets, six per- 
cent. 

“But within the next five years,” Abel 
predicted, “frozen foods will account for 
ten percent of total sales in our super- 
markets.” 


VA WANTS SWEET POTATOES 


The Veterans Administration has is- 
sued invitations to bid on 20,750 cases of 
Fancy No. 24% canned sweet potatoes 
(whole and pieces) packed in sirup 
(specification jjj-P-61lc, style II type 
(a)). Delivery is required in lots rang- 
ing from 1,500 to 2,750 cases at Summer- 
ville, New Jersey, Wilmington, California 
and Hines, Illinois during November, De- 
cember, January and February. Bids will 
be opened in Room 1115, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Building, Vermont Ave. and 
I Street, N.W., Washington 25, D. C., at 
11:00 A.M., October 5. 
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News 


Henry P. Taylor, 1950 President of the 
National Canners Association and Presi- 
dent of Taylor and Caldwell, Walkerton. 
Virginia, has been appointed a membcr 
of the Marketing Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Food Council. The committee wi!! 
consider ways and means of promoting 
and developing a greater emphasis on 
and recognition to the problem of food 
marketing. 


Continental Can Company and the CIO 
United Steel Workers have signed a new 
contract giving wage increases to some 
15,000 employees in 34 plants in the 
United States and three in Canada. Con- 
tract calls for an across-the-board in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour, improved pen- 
sions, improved insurance section and 
other minor adjustments. 


Tom Raser, Director of Grocery Mer- 
chandising, Ladies’ Home Journal, will 
moderate a panel discussion of ‘“Mer- 
chandising Strategy On The Retail Floor 
and The Wholesale Grocer’s Part There- 
in,” at the annual Store Engineering and 
Merchandising Clinic of the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. The session, which will be held in 
the Boulevard Room of the Sheraton 
Hotel in Chicago on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 22nd, will be attended by approxi- 
mately 80 wholesale and retail grocery 
executives. The panel will consist of a 
number of well known advertising agency 
executives. 


A new storage warehouse at Clermont 
Food Packers in Clermont, New York 
was completely destroyed by fire of un- 
determined origin on Friday, September 
10. The plant would have been completed 
within a week and some stock had al- 
ready been moved in. Loss is estimated 
at about 100,000 dollars. The main proc- 
essing plant was not damaged. Clermont 
packs frozen strawberries and cherries 
and a wide variety of juices for the pre- 
serve industry. Irvin Abrahams is 
owner. 


Sunny Meadows, Inc., Poughkeepsie, 
New York announces the addition of a 
complete line of pure apple juice packed 
in glass and in 46 oz. tins. Brokers are 
now being appointed for the Eastern 
United States, 
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A. C. STALEY 


Allen C. Staley, Jr., formerly Assist- 
ant General Manager of Sales of the 
American Can Company, has joined.-the 
National Can Corporation as Executive 
Vice-President according to September 
17 announcement by Robert S. Solinsky, 
President. Mr. Solinsky also announced 
the election of Andrew M. Toft, Vice- 
President of National Can to the position 
of Executive Vice-President. “Inclusion 
of two of the can industry’s most compe- 
tant executives in this newly created 
Executive Department,” Mr. Solinsky 
states, “Gives National Can the benefit 
of outstanding ability and experience of 
Toft in production and Staley in Sales, 
at a level where they can guide and di- 
rect our over all progress.” Mr. John S. 
Morrison, Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales will continue to headquarter in the 
New York office from where he will di- 
rect the sales of the company. Mr. Staley 
brings to National, 25 years of varied 
experience in the can and canning indus- 
tries. He has been active in sales man- 
agement in all three American Can Di- 
visions and Manager of their Pacific Di- 
vision. He is a Director of The Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association, a 
former director of the Forty-Niners, a 
member of the Steering committee of the 
Old Guard Society and a member of the 
Hamilton QM Club. 
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William R. Kern Company, Inc., Food 
Brokers of Miami, Florida have just been 
accepted as a member of the National 
Food Brokers Association. 


TRI-STATE MANAGEMENT 
WORKSHOP SCHEDULED 


The 6th Annual Workshop on Manage- 
ment Problems which is sponsored by the 
University of Maryland, the Tri-State 
Packers Association and other interested 
groups has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
January 18 through Thursday, January 
20, 1955, according to Dr. Bob Wiley of 
the University. 

The subjects to be covered during the 
three-day course will be: Incentives; 
New Product Development; Product 
Quality; Insect and Rodent Control; 
Waste Disposal; Plant Sanitation; and, 
Food and Drug Regulations. 

Subjects were selected after results 
from a questionnaire were received by 
the University as to what subjects were 
of most interest to the management of 
the Tri-State Packers firms. 


U. S. ACQUIRES SIMPSON 
& DOELLER 


The good will and equipment of the 
Simpson & Doeller Company of Balti- 
more, one of the oldest label houses in 
the country serving the Canning Indus- 
try has been acquired by the United 
States Printing & Lithograph Company 
according to an announcement by Wil- 
liam H. Walters, President of U. S. 

In the future, the Baltimore Company 
will be operated as the Simpson and 
Doeller Division of The United States 
Printing & Lithograph Company. Manu- 
facturing operations will be discontinued 
at the present location of the Simpson 
and Doeller Plant and moved as soon as 
possible to the Baltimore plant of U. S. 

Henry Doeller, Jr. will head the new 
Simpson & Doeller Division. Other sales 
personnel in Baltimore, as well as in the 
company’s branch offices in New York, 
Boston and Portland, Oregon, will be in- 
cluded in the new division. 

Mr. Walters has also announced the 
outright purchase of all assets of the 
Northwestern Lithographing Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Kenneth J. 
Wollaeger, President of that firm be- 
comes Division Manager in charge of 
flexible packaging production. 
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“For T. V. Pot Luck on the Shelf”, is 
the title of a two page four color feature 
on canned meats which will appear in the 
coming. issue of “Look” on the stands 
Tuesday, September 21. The article 
points out the ease and speed with which 
party refreshments or a family meal 
can be prepared with the wide variety of 
canned meats available. It calls atten- 
tion to the current swing to canned 
meats, adding that every tenth pound of 
meat is now bought in cans. Readers are 
told that every pound of canned meat 
equals two on the carcass and that the 
body building food values in money sav- 
ing canned meats are the same as in 
home cooked meats. 


B & O OFFERS DOOR TO DOOR 
SERVICE 


Tofcee, meaning Trailer-on-flat-car- 
service has been inaugurated by The Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad between Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago and between East St. Louis and 
Cincinnati. The new service, at com- 
petitive rates, combines the flexibility of 
trailer pick up, all-weather haul and 
trailer delivery with the accuracy and 
dependability of B & O Service. 


When a customer calls for Tofcee serv- 
ice, empty trailers are moved to his 


platforms by the railroad. After loading, ° 


the railroad is responsible for moving 
the trailers to its terminals where they 
are placed on flat cars’ especially 
equipped for the service. At destination, 
trailers are removed from the cars and 
driven promptly to receiver’s platforms. 


Time schedules, says the railroad, are 
strictly adhered to so that transit time 
is known. If any unforseen condition 
arises to interrupt the schedule of the 
trailer, both shipper and receiver are 
immediately notified. Trailers leaving 
Baltimore on Monday arrive in Pitts- 
burgh on Tuesday, in Chicago on Wed- 
nesday. 


The trailers with a capacity of 32,000 
Ibs. have an inside length of 23 ft., 8 in., 
a width of 7 ft., 5 in., and a height of 6 
ft., 6 in. There are two trailers to a car. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


AND 


SUPPLIES 


NEW CASE COUNTER SIMPLIFIES 
COUNTING AND CHECKING 


A new, inexpensive case counter that 
provides an accurate, automatic check of 
the exact number of cartons or packages 
that have passed over a section of grav- 
ity wheel conveyor is now being manu- 
factured by The Rapids-Standard Com- 
pany, Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The new counter fits on Rapistan 
12-RS-6 or 12-RS-10 gravity wheel con- 
veyor without rearrangement of wheels 
or on other models of 12” or 18” wide 
wheel conveyor by removing or rearrang- 
ing one or two wheels. 


When an item of merchandise de- 
presses the free-wheeling rollers on 
counter arms, the case counter is actu- 
ated by one digit. The unit counts up to 
99,999, then starts over. Knurled knob 
is provided for resetting the unit 
manually. 


The new counter is a useful conveyor 
accessory where a count of cases, car- 
tons and packages is required in receiv- 
ing and shipping operations. Complete 
information from the firm. 


Jack G. Fleming has been named act- 
ing manager of the Winter Garden, 
Florida plant of Continental Can Com- 
pany, according to Orren R. McJunkins, 
general manager of the company’s south- 
eastern district. For the last three and 
a half years, Mr. Fleming has_ been 
assistant manager of the company’s 
Tampa, Florida plant. 


ADVANCED PRESSURE ELEMENTS 
FEATURED IN RECORDER 
BULLETIN 


A completely new line of pressure 
measuring elements with greater operat- 
ing power and improved accuracy are 
graphically described in Bulletin 6-10, 
‘Pressure Recorders”, a -24 page publi- 
cation just issued by The Foxboro Com- 
pany, Foxboro, Massachusetts, manu- 
facturer of industrial instruments for 
process measurement and control. 


An application chart “How to Select 
the Measuring Element” shows the wide 
choice of element materials available. 
The exclusive Foxboro high pressure hel- 
ical for pressures to 80,000 psi, as well 


New Foxboro . 
Type 240 helical | 
element for pres- | 
sure measurement 


as the diaphragm, bellows, spiral and 
standard helical covering ranges frem 10 
inches of water to 6000 psi, are dia- 
grammed and explained. Exact ranges 
are listed for each material and each 
type of element. 


The bulletin also describes case and 
linkage features, lists charts for stand- 
ard process ranges, and covers acces- 
sories such as seals and pulsation damp- 
eners. Also helpful in selecting the 
proper pressure instrument for a particu- 
lar application are informative sections 
on electronic pressure instruments cabi- 
nets and panels, controllers, and trans- 
mitters. 


Copies of Bulletin 6-10 are available 
on request to the Company. 


CASE PACKER MODEL 10 


A new case packer Model 10 for No. 10 cans in single layer 


pack has been announced by Manitowoc Engineering Corp., 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Most emphatic claim for the new unit 
is that it will not tear or distort any type of label, and does not 
bump or roll cans during the packing process. The machine 
takes cans upright and carries them past a divider which sep- 
arates the cans into two balanced lanes. A counting device 
allows three cans per lane to reach the casing operator. He 
places a case over the cans and presses a foot lever which in- 
verts a tilting platform, and the case moves on for sealing. 
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This can mean money for you! 


1954’s busy housewife is a perfect prospect for the 
delicious meal pictured in the advertisement at the 


right. It’s easy to fix, nutritious, interesting—and An old Ne 
economical, since it’s prepared almost entirely from MAN enjoy... 
canned foods and beverages. ; BRUNCH 
: Therefore, when this ad appears in full color before A dream to prepare... with today 
ppee ost delicious-ever canned fond,’ 


a combined audience of 47,700,000 in the September 


issue of McCall's, the October Good Housekeeping and AA mel. halt hat lunch... 


Foutine on their days off Yorkers have of relaxin 
the October 4th Life, it will help create a buying urge spematet what sour familys schedule apt 
iday” heartiness of thi ule is, they'll enjoy 
for your products in your best market. dont have to get 
t nt i 
foods that come quick as a wink 
Remind your buyers to take full advantage of this Dut coffen Company. (Just wait till vou Made by the 
) ) cake made with Strained canned that luscious Peach 
. . . . in ud : > 
campaign by encouraging retailers to display the Te itp timesavers 
° » » mach Onderful flavor, Ameri range juice, 
items featured in this ad. Millions of meal-planners ifuic before the cans are 2 
> cans bri it loses both A 
are always on the lookout for this kind of helpful Salt. delicious and Camco 
recipe advertising. You can cash in—if you see to it Toftoday'scamedtoodst 


that your brands are properly displayed and attrac- 
tively priced. Ameri 

This is just one in a continuing series of colorful Ca C Ican 
consumer advertisements which are being sponsored n ompany ~~ 
for your benefit by American Can Company. In pre- 4 
senting a welcome service to busy meal-planners, 
Canco is also helping raise the public’s appreciation 
for all canned foods and beverages—an unprece- 
dented service to help you sell more in °54. 


Containers to help people 


live better 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


help an Company muses lodays 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada | : oe 
= 

FREE! Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising . «+ 
To help you get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’ 
newspaper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration 

of this compelling ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in ? 
program you may work out with your retailers. A mat 
or photograph will be sent FREE direct to any retailer 

planning such a promotion. Requests should be ad- ' 


dressed to: 
American Can Company 


Sales Promotion Division 
100 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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the American Cun Company, N.Y, NOY, 
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MANHATTAN BRUNCH 
Chilled Orange Juice 
Corned Beef Hash a la Waldorf 
Cranberry Conserve 
Peach-Nut Coffee Cake 
Coffee Milk 


CHILLED ORANGE JUICE 
No squeecing when you serve canned orange juice. 
Single strength or frozen concentrate is reully fresh- 
flavored and full of vitamins. For variety serve grapes 
frust juice or a blend of orange and grapefruit 


CRANBERRY CONSERVE 
Combine can (1 Ib.) whole or jelhed cranberry 
Sauce, or cup) pineapple tidbits, drained 
Ya cup seedless raisins; cup coarsely chopped 
canned walnuts. almonds of pecans: and teaspoon 
cloves. Cover, chill well while brewk fast 1s cooking— 
OF prepare the might before, if dewred. Makes about 
3 cups conserve 


PEACH-NUT COFFEE CAKE 
Coffee Cake: 


cup canned chopped toasted almonds. 

Cup metied butter of marzarine 
Combine biscuit mix, sugar and cinnamon Add egg, 
Strained peaches and milk ; mix until dry ingredients 
are just dampened. Turn into greased, 8-inch square 
pan. Combine topping ingredients; spoon over bat- 
ter. Buke in hot oven (400°F.) 25 minutes, or until 
cake tests done. Cool slightly in pan on cake rack; 
Cut In squares. 
Other sivained fruits fur babies may be substituted fur peur hes 


CORNED BEEF HASH A LA WALDORF 
Combine 2 cans (1 Ib. each) corned beef hash with 
Ya cup canned tomato sauce. Divide mixture among 
4 individual covered casseroles or Place in 1'A4-quart 
covered baking dish. Bake, uncovered, in hot oven 
(400°F ) 10 minutes, or until hash is browned. Re- 
move from oven; make 4 nests in top of hash with 
back of spoon. Sprinkle shredded Processed Ameri- 
can cheese (about % Ib.) in and around nests. Break 
1 egg into each nest; garnish hash with chopped 
Breen pepper, if desired Cover; return to oven and 
bake 8 minutes longer, of until CRgS are just set. 
(Bake in oven with coffee cake to save time and fuel.) 


GOOD HOT COFFEE 
Brew it your favorite way —make it extra-good by 
using the full-flavored coffee you get in vacuum cans. 


Menu planned for 4. You may use can weights that 
vary slightly from those given here. Recipes were 
developed in Test Kitchens of American Can Co, 
Important note: Whenever you do not use a full can 
of food .. . cover and keep the remainder in the re- 
frigerator right in the can. It's safe—and it's sensible! 


Send for new recipe book — = 
“ Quick Trick Cookery” 

American Can Co, Test Kitchens 

Box 268, New York 46, N. Y. 

(tm Canada, Box 130, Hamilton, Ont.) 
Enclosed is 15¢. Please send me new 48 page 
book containing 26 menus, dozens of delicrwus 
recipes: illustrated in color. 


NAME 
STREET 

city. STATE. 


A favorite American meal—made with foods you can get in Canco containers. } 
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Improved Crop Conditions Revealed In USDA Report 


1954 PEA PACK 27,245,133 actual cases 
off 4million (3percent) from 1953 pack of 
31,365,944. Big change in Wisconsin off 
14 million cases and Northwest & Moun- 
tain off2 millioncases. Details next week. 


The extent of improvement in crops, 
brought about by the August rains that 
broke a long summers drought in most 
areas of the country, is indicated in the 
September 10 release of the USDA Crop 
Reporting Board, showing much _ im- 
proved conditions as compared with the 
August report. Improvement in produc- 
tion prospects is indicated for snap 
beans, sweet corn, tomatoes and con- 
tracted kraut cabbage. 


BEANS—The production now indicated 
for snap beans is 342,500 tons, 2 percent 
more than the 335,520 tons indicated on 
August 1, about 12 percent above 1953’s 
304,580 tons and 47 percent above the 
1948-1953 10 year average of 232,300 
tons. Indicated yield per acre as of Sep- 
tember 1 is 2.2 tons per acre compared 
with an indicated yield as of August 1 of 
2.15 tons, a 2.17 ton yield last year and 
an average 1.84 tons. Compared with 
August 1, improved prospects are indi- 
cated in Maryland where 15,100 tons are 
now expected compared with an August 
1 forecast of 13,000 tons; in Pennsyl- 
vania with prospects increasing from 
10,100 to 14,000 tons and to a small ex- 
tent in Wisconsin from 30,200 tons to 
31,900 tons. New York prospects remain 
the same at 61,200 tons, and Oregon the 
same, 77,600 tons. 


CORN—Indicated tonnage of 1,434,500 
tons of Sweet Corn for processing as of 
September 1 is about 8 percent more 
than the 1,330,400 tons indicated on 
August 1. The new figure compares with 
1,519,900 tons harvested last year and a 
ten year average of 1,205,400 tons. 


The September outlook then is approxi- 
mately 104,000 tons greater than a month 
earlier. Translated into cases that 
means approximately 2% million cases 
which would bring this column’s esti- 
mate of 31% million cases (August 16 
issue, page 14) up to 34 million cases. 
It’s good to know that this the highest 
quality pack on record is being made. 
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This combined with reasonable 
should really sell corn. 


prices 


Compared with August 1, the improved 
outlook is especially apparent in Penn- 
sylvania where the indicated yield was 
raised from 1% to 2.1 tons per acre and 
indicated tonnage from 18,000 to 25,200 
tons; in Illinois where the yield has been 
raised from 2.9 to 3.1 tons per acre, ton- 
nage from 182,700 to 195,300; Wisconsin 
yield from 2.8 to 3.2 tons per acre, ton- 
nage from 302,400 to 345,600 tons and 
Minnesota with the yield outlook in- 
creasing from 3.1 to 3.5 tons per acre 
and tonnage from 288,300 to 325,500 tons. 
Improved outlook is also indicated in 
Idaho, Washington and Ohio. In the 
month of August prospects fell off rather 
sharply in Maine and Indiana, to a lesser 
extent in New York. Prospects in Mary- 
land remain about the same. 


CABBAGE — The September 1 indi- 
cated production of cabbage for sauer- 
kraut grown under contract is 110,600 
tons, compared with an August 1 fore- 
ast of 100,700 tons. Indicated yield as of 
September 1 is 10.72 tons per acre ¢om- 
pared with August indications of 9.71 
tons. Last year 11.40 tons were obtained 
and the 1942-53 average yield is 9.56 
tons. The indicated production (on con- 
tract acreage) compares with 129,150 
tons in 19583 and a 10 year average of 
90,400 tons. It should be noted however 
that the acreage of cabbage for kraut 
under contract has been steadily increas- 
ing. No information is available at this 
time on the tonnage of 1954 crop cab- 
bage that may be purchased on the open 
market for kraut manufacture. Last year 
kraut packers purchased 83,450 tons or 
about 39 percent of their total supplies 
on the open market. The 10 year aver- 
age open market purchases amount to 
86,700 tons or about 49 percent of the 
total supplies for kraut. 


Compared with August 1, improved 
conditions are noted in all important 
areas where cabbage for kraut is con- 
tracted. In New York from 18,000 to 
19,500 tons; Ohio from 14,000 to 18,200 
tons. Wisconsin from 29,700 to 33,000 
tons. 


There was also a general improvement 
in yield prospects for summer and early 
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fall cabbage during August. As of Sep- 
tember 1, the states in which this acre- 
age is grown and which produce the bulk 
of the supplies for kraut are expected to 


produce 742,700 tons. This compares 
with August expectations of 606,400 
tons. This tonnage for all purposes is 10 
percent less than in 1953. 


TOMATOES — Improvement in _pros- 
pects for tomato yields during the month 
of August was only slight. 2,581,250 
tons are now indicated compared with an 
August forecast of 2,538,050 tons. The 
new figure is about 20 percent less than 
the 1953 production and 15 percent less 
than average. Compared with August 1, 
improved conditions are noted in New 
York from 115,200 to 126,000 tons. In 
New Jersey from 154,100 to 184,000 tons. 
In Maryland from 80,500 to 88,600 tons. 
The outlook in California with a whoop- 
ing 17% tons per acre or a production of 
1,312,500 tons (more than half of the 
total indicated supply) remains the same. 
The outlook in Pennsylvania at 129,000 
tons also remains the same. Prospects in 
Indiana declined during the month from 
236,000 to 221,200 tons—from 8 to 7% 
tons per acre. Only four states now give 
indication of a yield above 10 tons per 
acre. California at 17%, Utah and New 
York at 10% and Ohio at 10. Prospects 
in Ohio have remained the same during 
the month with an indicated production 
of 148,000 tons. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—On Septem- 
ber 1, the season’s first indication of lima 
bean production by the Crop Reporting 
Board indicates a total of 98,570 tons for 
canning and freezing compared with the 
record 1953 crop of 106,550 tons and the 
10-year average of 63,020 tons. The Sep- 
tember 1 indicated 1954 production of 
beets for canning is 136,800 tons, com- 
pared with 158,900 tons harvested in 
1953 and an average of 141,200 tons. 
Pimientos have suffered from hot,: dry 
weather throughout the Southeast, and 
indications point to a crop of 24,390 tons, 
which is 27 percent less than last year’s 
production of 33,430 tons. 


The September 1 condition of cucum- 
bers for pickles is reported at 79 percent 
compared with 83 percent for September 
1 last year and the September 10-year 
average of 73 percent. The first estimate 
of production of cucumbers for pickles 
will be released on November 10. ; 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Tomatoes Firm—Fine Quality Corn Pack— 
Fall Pack Of Green Beans Underway In Tri- 
States—Fruits Strong—Largest Puget Sound 
Salmon Pack Since 1913 — Sardines Gain 
Strength—Shading Reported In Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1954 


TOMATOES — In some sections of 
Maryland, canning has ended with proc- 
essors unwilling to draw supplies from 
nearby points, which would increase their 
sales costs. A very steady price posi- 
tion exists. Scattered offerings of low 
quality standards are reported at $1.15 
for 303s, and $1.30 for 2s, but most pack- 
ers are refusing to shade their levels as 
low as this. Reports from the Mid-West 
are that the crop is maturing slowly and 
that the return may fall below early 
season expectations. The price position 
continues to strengthen. On the West 
Coast, receipts of tomatoes are increas- 
ing. A sharp reduction in acreage is ex- 
pected to bring about a much better bal- 
ance between canning totals and con- 
sumption. 


CORN—Packing has been at a good 
rate in the East and some of the surplus 
has been turned over to freezers. There 
is a fairly good demand for the better 
grades especially packs carrying private 
labels. Some interests believe that the 
increased movement and the better qual- 
ity of the late corn may go a long way 
toward making up the losses resulting 
in the early packs from the poor crop 


run, 


Fancy cream style golden was offered 
around $1.35, f.o.b. Maryland points, 
while fancy whole kernel golden was 
quoted at $1.40 f.o.b. In the Mid-West 
the crop is running heavy and the pack 
is moving along with it. A good share 
of the pack is of fancy grade and reports 
are that this quality pack this year may 
be the largest in many seasons. Fancy 
whole kernel golden is offered at $1.35 to 
$1.40 f.o.b. shipping center. 


GREEN BEANS—Fall packing in the 
Tri-State area is coming along in good 
shape. Quality is excellent so far. For 
standard round pod cut, 2, 3 or 4 sieves, 
the market is $1.05 to $1.10 f.o.b. In 
Wisconsin a fairly heavy pack is wind- 
ing up, with receipts showing a good 
quality. However, general demand is not 
quite up to expectations and some feel 
that this may be followed by price con- 
cessions. For extra standard 4 and 5 
sieve cuts the market is quoted at $1.30 
to $1.40 per dozen f.o.b. cannery. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — No further 
price changes have come to light but the 
general position is one of strength. Cur- 
rently the asking levels on peaches, apri- 


cots and fruit cocktail are at the high 
for the new season. There is a feeling 
that on cocktail a strong price will pre- 
vail, especially in view of the higher 
packing costs, occasioned ,by the ad- 
vances in some of the fruits going into 
this pack. Estimates now are for a peach 
pack below 15,000,000 cases, which is off 
sharply from the early season expecta- 
tions of a production in the neighbor- 
hood of 18,000,000 cases. There is ex- 
pected to be a carryover of some 2,500,000 
cases which will aid the general supply. 
Some canners are now reported pro- 
rating deliveries. The pack of apricots 
this year fell sharply below a year ago 
and this is being reflected now in smaller 
offerings. 


. SALMON — All eyes are on Puget 
Sound where packs, both American and 
Canadian, promise to be heavy. This 
has been brought about by clearing of 
rock beds on the Fraser River, which for 
years prevented many fish from reaching 
spawning grounds. The pack now is esti- 
mated to be the largest since 1913. Ex- 
pectations are that the overall United 
States salmon pack will show up even- 
tually much larger than a year ago. 


At least one West Coast salmon fac- 
tory issued a price list covering offerings 
of Puget Sound sockeyes. They were 
lower and took the trade by surprise. A 
short while ago many canners would not 
cut the asking basis of $17.50 per case 
for halves on this pack. Now the offer- 
ings are at $16.50 per case with talk that 
business may be closed at $16.00 per case 
before the market settles. This low price 
may not hold long for canners are pay- 
ing fishermen 30 cents a pound despite 
the very heavy run. The American can- 
ners have passed the peak of their ac- 
tivity in processing fish at that location. 
Many feel that with high production 
costs and lower prices for the canned 
product that a number of canners will 
eventually be forced to advance. 


SARDINES—Many Maine sardine can- 
ners are now firmly established at $6.75 
per case f.o.b. shipping points with re- 
ports that others would not shade $7.00. 
There are no fish running. Packing opera- 
tions at most centers are almost at a 
standstill. Meanwhile the demand is quite 
good with the call for keyless quarters in 
consigned markets of a size to suggest 
that buyers are carrying small inven- 
tories. The packing season is nearing an 
end. 


TUNA FISH—It is reported that a 
California tuna fish factor sold light 
meat, solid pack, at a basis of $11.50 to 
$12.00 per case, which would represent 
a decline of 50 cents to $1.00 a case 
from previous sales levels. The price 
basis is below that of the Nationally 
advertised brands. Decline was said to 
be the result of increasing unsold stocks 
as a result of the heavier demand for 
white meat, solid pack. The active con- 
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suming season, furthermore, is drawing 
to a close and this also is believed to 
have been partially responsible for the 
sales pressure. 


Meanwhile, white meat offerings were 
held around $14.00 per case f.o.b. for 
solid pack, except for Nationally adver- 
tised brand sellers. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying Continues At Accelerated Pace — 
Tomato Pack Way Down From Last Year— 
Only Small Quantities Of Juice Packed Thus 
Far—Corn One Of The Few Weak Spots— 
Kraut On Way Up—Peas Routine But A 
Number Of Items Will Be Short—Interest 
In Pumpkin—Applesauce Prices More Gen- 
eral— Prune Plum Pack Underway, Prices 
Named—Fruits Firm All Down The Line— 
Puget Sound Sockeye Run Highlights Salmon 
Picture. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 16, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Action in Chicago 
this week continued at a greatly acceler- 
ated pace as the trade here are show- 
ing more willingness to step in and 
buy than they have for a long time. 
Again it was the tomato picture that led 
the parade in capturing the trade’s in- 
terest although a number of other items 
commanded considerable attention. The 
trade are convinced kraut prices are due 
to move upward and are ordering fall 
supplies earlier than usual. New pack 
prune plums, particularly tens, found 
ready acceptance now that the pack is 
getting under way and shipping instruc- 
tions for prompt delivery came quickly. 
The same was true of new pack apple- 
sauce as supplies in distributor’s hands 
have been very limited. Actually, canned 
foods generally with the possible excep- 
tion of corn are meeting with better re- 
sponse than they have for some time. 
There has been no evidence of old time 
speculation as this is a thing of the past 
but distributors have been inclined to 
build up their inventories and get under 
cover with responsible sources of sup- 
ply where they could depend upon goods 
being available when needed later on. 
Corn is the one major weak spot and 
prices have begun to slip at a time when 
the pack is not yet completed. However, 
the undertone is one of firmness gen- 
erally speaking and all indications point 
to a market where the buyer will not 
hold the whip hand. 


TOMATOES —At least ninety percent 


of the reports reaching here from Mid-— 


West canners are anything but encourag- 
ing with most of them complaining of 
continued small raw stock receipts. The 
pack here at this point is away down 
from last year at the same date and 
prices are on the upswing. Standards 
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are now firmly held at a bottom of $1.30 
for 303s with most of the industry now 
at $1.35. A few field run 2s are offered 
at $1.40 for prompt shipment only but 
offerings are very limited. Extra stand- 
ards are listed at $1.40 to $1.45 for 303s 
and $1.50 for 2s while fancy whole toma- 
toes are held at $2.50 for 2s and $3.25 
for 2%s. The trade have been buying 
heavily where and when they can. 


TOMATO JUICE—Not much juice has 
been packed so far and nothing is offered 
under $1.15 for fancy 2s and $2.25 for 46 
oz. with quotations ranging upward from 
these levels. A little extra standard juice 
is listed at slightly less money due to 
poor raw stock but total supplies avail- 
able at this date are very much under 
last year. Distributors would not be sur- 
prised if prices continued to move up- 
ward. 


CORN—Despite all the determined talk 
of getting corn prices up to a profitable 
level, this market has turned sour with 
the pack still going into cans. Fancy 
cream style is now offered at $1.30 to 
$1.35 for 303s and whole kernel is down 
to $1.40 with indications the latter price 
might be shaded. Standard grade has 
s'ipped to $1.05 to $1.10 and is now more 
readily available. One or two of the pack- 
ers of nationally advertised brands have 
also reduced prices which isn’t helping. 
Pack estimates are going up in the face 
of an excellent pack in the making in 
Wisconsin and a bumper one in Minne- 
sota. 


KRAUT — While it’s early for any 
action on kraut, this item has come in 
for considerable attention recently due 
to anticipated higher prices in the face 
of a poor pack. The Wisconsin cabbage 
crop appears to be a poor one and a 
much smaller pack is in the offing in New 
York. Prices have worked their way up 
to $1.00 on 303s, $1.35 for 2%s and $4.60 
for tens and are sure to move up still 
higher. After all, it wasn’t very long ago 
when kraut was selling as high at $1.75 
basis 2%s so there is lots of room for 
improvement. 


PEAS —A routine market currently 
but there are indications a good many 
sizes and grades will be short after the 
turn of the year. Fancy ungraded sweets 
are holding steady at $1.55 for 303s 
while fancy 3 sieve Alaskas are generally 
held at $1.65. Standard 303s are firm at 
$1.20 with extra standard fours ranging 
from 5 cents to 10 cents a dozen higher. 


PUMPKIN—The trade are beginning 
to show some interest in pumpkin and 
it appears business will be available for 
prompt shipment as soon as new goods 
are ready. One of the canners of adver- 
tised brands has named a price of $1.40 
basis 24%s and at least one independent 
has quoted new pack at $.971% for 303s, 
$1.35 for 2%s and $5.00 for tens. 
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APPLESAUCE — Prices on the new 
pack of applesauce are now more gen- 
erally quoted at 95 cents for fancy eight 
ounce, $1.70 for 303s, $1.70 for #300 
glass and $9.00 for tens. An early ship- 
ment discount of 5 cents on eight ounce, 
303s and 300 glass and 25 cents on tens 
is quite common. The trade here have 
been making a determined effort to move 
their holdings of old pack and have been 
mostly successful which means the new 
pack will meet with ready acceptance. 


PRUNE PLUMS—Canners in the 
Northwest are just now getting under 
way on the new pack of prune plums and 
prices have been quoted which are al- 
most exactly the same as last year. 
Fancy 303s are listed at $1.55, 2'%s at 
$2.25 and tens at $7.75 while choice are 
offered at $1.45, $2.10 and $7.00. First re- 
ports indicate the fruit is not shaping up 
as the industry would like with the bulk 
of the tonnage running to small sizes. 
Chicago buyers have been out of #10s 
for some time and have lost little time in 
ordering in new supplies. 


OTHER FRUITS—The market con- 
tinues firm all down the line on peaches, 
apricots, cherries, cocktail and pears. 
Unsold supplies of sweet cherries are 
limited and the trade’s demand for cots 
are going unfilled in many cases _par- 
ticularly where tens are concerned. 
Northwest canners are having no trouble 
moving pears on the basis of $3.85 for 
fancy 2\%s, $3.50 for choice and $3.15 
for standards. 


SALMON—The highlight of the sal- 
mon picture is the unusually heavy run 
of Puget Sound sockeyes which the ex- 
perts now estimate will exceed 500,000 
cases with most of the pack going into 
half pound cans. On the other hand, very 
little packing is now in progress in 
Alaska and that is confined mainly to 
medium reds. Puget Sound sockeyes are 
offered here at $28.00 for talls and $16.50 
for halves with Alaska reds at $28.00 and 
$16.00. Very few pinks are offered and 
chums continue at $15.00 and $9.00. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Volume Of Business And Satisfactory 
Shipments Reported On New Price Lists— 
Unsold Apricots Limited — Cocktail Pack 
Now Expected To Be Held To Last Year's 
Size—Peach Pack Definitely Smaller Than 
Panned—lIdeal Weather Conditions Bringing 
Maximum Yields Of Tomatoes—Wide Range 
In Fish Prices. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 16, 1954 


THE SITUATION — New price lists, 
and changes in lists brought out earlier, 
have featured the month of September 
to date, with canners reporting a good 
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volume of business and very satisfactory 
shipments. Here and there is an item 
that is selling at a lower price than a 
few weeks ago, or even last year, but 
these are few and far between. More 
withdrawals than in recent years have 
been made by canners covering more 
items with some of this resulting from 
heavy early sales and some from ad- 
verse crop conditions, as in the case of 
cling peaches. Carryovers from last 
year are light, except in tomatoes and 
tomato products, and stocks in some in- 
stances are smaller than normal. 


DRY BEANS—Prices of California 
dry beans during the 1953-54 season 
averaged about 6.5 percent lower than 
in the previous crop year and about 2 
percent less than the previous 10-year 
average. Small Whites, in which canners 
were directly interested, were independ- 
ently strong, due to relatively light sup- 
plies, and averaged 13 percent higher 
than in 1952-53. This item is now sell- 
ing at $10.35 per 100 pounds, but sales 
are light as shippers are offering new 
crop after the first of October at $10.00. 
Pink beans are available at $8.00 to $8.10. 


FIGS — Opening prices on new pack 
figs have been released by one of the 
larger operators, with its featured brand 
priced as follows: No. 303 glass, $2.40 
a dozen; No. 2% glass, $3.80; No. 2% 
tins, $3.35; buffet, $1.35, and No. 10 at 
$10.80, $11.80 and $11.35, depending on 
count. Choice figs in heavy syrup in 
other brands are offered at $2.95 for No. 
2% and $1.95 for No. 303, with No. 10 
quoted at $10.60 for 71/90 count and at 
$10.85 for 91/110 count. Figs are a good 
crop, but the pack is showing signs of 
slowing down. Prices are below those of 
last year. 


PURPLE PLUMES—Prices have been 
brought out on De Luxe purple plums of 
Pacific Northwest pack, with No. 305 
glass offered at $1.85 and No, 2% glass 
at $2.85. The pack in tin is offered at 
$2.50 for No. 2% and $8.25 for No. 10. 
This is for fruit of the highest quality. 
Standard purple plums in heavy syrup 
are quoted at $6.35 for No. 10, with fruit 
in light syrup offered at $5.50. Some 
damage to the crop by rain has been 
reported. 


OTHER FRUITS—New pack apricots 
have been moving very well and unsold 
stocks are quite limited. The canning 
of fruit cocktail is still on, but indica- 
tions are that the pack will not be as 
large as originally planned. Instead, it 
promises to be just about the same size 
as last year’s output. Some canners 
found it advisable to make use of cling 
peaches for a straight peach pack, in- 
stead of diverting part of their holdings 
to cocktail. The cling peach pack is 
about over and is definitely smaller than 
was planned, with the shortage estimated 
at about 1,500,000 cases. Some of this 
was occasioned by the August rain and 
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some to fruit running to small size. El- 
bertas are proving a larger pack than 
last year in California, but some falling 
off in output is reported from the North- 
west. Pears are a large crop in Cali- 
fornia and are running to good size and 
quality. Some California fruit has been 
shipped to the Northwest for canning by 
operators operating plants in both dis- 
tricts. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes continue to 
roll into California canneries in much 
larger quantities than was the case last 
year, owing to ideal weather conditions. 
Receipts to September 3 totaled 166,897 
tons, compared to 66,801 tons to a cor- 
responding date last year. Canners are 
coming out with opening prices, with 
some lists for early shipments only. To- 
mato juice is quoted at 80 cents for No. 
303, $1.05 for No. 2, $2.27% for 46 oz. 
end $4.60 for No. 10. Catsup is offered 
at $1.67'2 for 14-0z, and $9.25 for No. 
10; tomato sauce at 72% cents for buffet 
and $7.50 for No. 10; puree at $6.25 for 
No. 10 and 6 oz. tomato paste at 86% 
cents. Some featured brands of tomatoes 
are offered at $2.00 for No. 303, with 
stewed tomatoes in this size at $1.72%. 


FISH — Prices are running a rather 
wide range in the canned fish market, 
with some of this attributed to the need 


for ready cash to meet the cost of plant 
operations. In some places there have 
been heavy runs of fish, necessitating 
night and overtime work at higher costs. 
Some canners have been making offer- 
ings of Puget Sound sockeye halves at 
$16.50 to $17.50 and it is reported that 
some sockeyes have been packed in No. 1 
talls and offered at $28.00. One operator 
in Alaska, whose line is nationally adver- 
tised, has increased the price on No. 1 
tall Alaska red salmon from $29.00 to 
$29.50. He is quoting pink salmon at 
$20.00 for No. 1 talls and $12.50 for 
halves, with chum salmon at $15.00 for 
No. 1 tall. 

Some sales have been made of late of 
California anchovies at $6.75 a case for 
5 oz. in tomato sauce and at $7.50 for 
1-lb. ovals. Pacific mackerel in No. 1 
talls has moved at $8.00 a case and Jack 
mackerel at $7.00. Squid in brine, in the 
No. 1 tall can, has changed hands at 
$3.60. This item is sold largely for ex- 
port. 


Neil K. Holbrook, agricultural informa- 
tion specialist at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Agricultural Department 
of the California State Chamber of Com- 
merece, effective September 17. 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 


FISHERIES RESEARCH 


Members of the Pacific Coast fishing 
industry are much interested in the re- 
cent announcement of Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay that $427,500 
has been set aside for research work on 
commercial fisheries in California, Ore- 
gon and Washington and in Alaska. In 
California, interest will be centered 
largely on research on California sar- 
dines, anchovies and maekerel. There 
will also be high seas offshore fishery 
investigations on albacore tuna of special 
interest to Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, with studies of fisheries educa- 
tion and market development work at 
Seattle, San Pedro and _ Ketchikan, 
Alaska, along with the collection of fish- 
ery statistics at Seattle, Washington, 
and San Pedro, California. Preliminary 
surveys and engineering work will also 
be launched in the reconstruction of the 
fishery laboratory in Seattle. 

Proceedings of a Symposium on the 
Quality and Stability of Canncd Meats 
held last Spring in Chicago have just 
been published by the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. Copies are available for 
the asking at the oflice of the Institute, 
1819 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Illi- 
nois. 


Russell’s Case Packers are the most simple and rugged 
machines avdilable. A full case with a single stroke. 


CASE 
PACKER 


Model R1 


Improve your labeling with these high speed case 
packers, labeling interruptions are held to a minimum. 
Fast Change-over. Only a few seconds are required 
to change from one size can to another, within range 
of machine. Write for Prices and Circular 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO. 
LAKELAND - Box 462 - FLORIDA 


MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
.WESTMINSTER MD 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.55 
Large 4.45 
4.10-4.15 
Cut Spears #10.............. 16.00-16.50 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Ungraded ............ 
Cut Spears #10.............. 15.00-15.50 
Midwest, Fey. Cuts & Tips 
No. 300 2.40 
No. 10 16.25 
East, No. 303, Mam. Spears........ 3.90 
Large 3.80 
Blended 3.70 
Med. 3.65 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. .......... 1.00-1.05 
1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 o2........... .85-.90 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.05-1.10 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 


NEw YorkK 


Whole, Fey., 1 sv., No. 303..........2.85 
3 sv., No. 303... 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., 303 
No. 10 9. 

Fey., 4 sv. cut, No. 308........1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 

Fey., 5 sv. cut, No. 308........1.45-1.50 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.35-1.46 
No. 10 8.25 

Std., Ung., No. 303..............1.25-1.30 

Fey., 4 sv. cut wax No. 308........ 1.70 

WISCONSIN (new pack) 

Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 3038....2.50-2.55 
13.50-13.75 
3 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 10 12.25 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308......1.90-2.00 
10.50-11.00 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.70-1.80 
...9.50-10.25 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 

Std., 5-sv., No. 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 

Texas, Fey. Cut Gr., 1, 2, 
No. 10 9.00 

Ex. Std. Cut, 4 sv., No. 10.......... 6.00 

No. 10 5.50 

Fey., Whole, 3 sv., No. 19.......... 9.50 


BEANS, LIMA 
Tri-States, No. 303, All Gr., 


Fey., Tiny 2.45 
Small 2.20-2.25 
Medium 1.85-1.90 
Gr. & White, Ex. Std...........cscee 1.50 
Std. 1.35 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 302s........ .90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 308 ............ 1.10-1.15 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Cut, No. 303 -95 
BD: 4.75 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... .90 
1.12%-1.15 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 303............ 1.00 
No. 19 5.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308............ 5 
No. 10 ae 5.00 
cORN— 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 072........ 1.00 
1.45 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 808 


No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.50 
C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 303............ 1.40 
No. 10 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 .. 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 303 .........000 1.70 
No. 10 9.25 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.40-1.50 
12 oz. vac. 1.55 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
ix. Mei: BOB 
7.25-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 6.50 
C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 308...... 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-9.00 
‘ 
1.05-1.10 
6.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02........1.05 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 9.50 
PEAS 


MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 


sv. 
No. 10 
4 sv. 
No. 10 
1.15-1.2 
No. 10 
Std., Ungraded No, 303....1.05-1.15 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
4 sv. 8.75 
5 sv. & Ungr 8.50 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 308............ 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
MipWEst ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.50 
Fey., 2 sv., 8 oz 1.45 
2.00-2.15 
No. 10 12.50 
Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz 1.10 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 10.50 
No. 303 
No. 10 ad 
No. 308 
7.50-7.75 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mipwest SWEETS 
No. 10 25-9.50 
Fey., 
No. 10 8 25-8, 50 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 ..% 8.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308.........00000 1.65 
Ex. Std., 8 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Ung., 8 oz... .85-.8714 
1.25-1.30 


No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 308.............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 


POTATOES. SWEET 


Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 8 oz. ..1.00-1.0714 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 

PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303... . 9714-1.00 
1.35-1.40 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303....1.00-1.021%4 
No. 2 1.0714-1.10 
No. 2% 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 4.60 
N.Y., Fey. 2951.00 
1,25-1.35 
Texas, No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Md., Fey., 8 oz. 80 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1,251.35 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308 ............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.25 
Calif., Fey. 
No. 303 1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 4.60 
TOMATOES 
No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 
NEw York, Wh., 
No. 2 
Ex. Std., No 
No. 10 
Wey... Me. 2. 15 
Fey., Wh., No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
7.50-8.00 


‘1. 30-1.35 
No. 2% 2.00-2.15 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Calif., Fey., S.P., Mo. SOB... 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% .. 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO CA.TSUP 
No. 10 9.25 
Ind., Fey., 14 oz.....(mom.) 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 10.75 
6.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey.. 1.045, No. 1T......... 
No. 10 6.25 
Ind., Mes 95-1.00 
No. 6.00-6.50 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 308 ............. 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
APRICOTS 
8 OB. 1.35 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1,20 
No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
9.85-10.10 
Whole, Unpeeled, No. 303.......... 1.70 
2.75-2.80 
Whole Peeled, No. 30: 
No. 2% 
12.10-12.35 
S. p. pie #10.... 11.00-11.25 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308........ 2.30-2.40 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 
13.25-18.75 


N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 o2z.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 

Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 308 2.90 
No. 2% 4.75 
No. 10 16.60 

Std., No. 2% 4.35 
No. 10 15.10 

No. 10 Fey 17.00 

COCKTAIL 

2.25 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.55 

No. 2% 3.35 
12.25 

PEACHES 

Calif., Cling, Vey., 

1.751.824, 
No. 2% Bed, 
"9.75-10.15 ) 

No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.45 

No. 10 9.00 
Water Pack #10.............. 6.75-6.95 
S. p. pie #10 9.00-9.25 


Elberta, Fey., No. 2%......3 
PEARS 


Calif., No. 2%, 3.80-3.90 
Choice 3.35 
Choice 2.20 
13.90 
Choice 12.65 
N. W. Bartletts, No. 2%, Fey...8.85 
Standard .. 3.15 
Choice 3.50 
12.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2................ 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Ch., No. 2% 
JUICES 


CITRUS, BLENDED 


Fla., No. 2 


25-2.30 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.60-1.70 
ORANGE 
1.25-1.30 
46 OZ. (NOM.) 092.80 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.62% 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
46 02 2.25-2.35 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
2.25 
FISH 
SALMON-—-Per CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........ 28.00-29.00 
16.00-17.00 
P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T 28.00 
16.50 
Pink, Tall, No. 20.00-21.00 
12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 .......... 14.50-15.00 
8.50 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 14 Oil Keyless.......... 

TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s 
Chunks 
Grated 


6.75-7.00 


14.25 
12.00 
11.75 
10.75 
9.25 


